FROM  CLIME  TO  CLIME

of the vandal had been at work, for the features were
defaced.

Each side of the recess was decorated for fifteen or
twenty feet with record of the chase. Upon the right,
five rows of elephants ridden by mahouts seemed tojread
the same medium with large boats, all chasing wild boars
the same size as the elephants. Among lanky reeds a
man equipped with bow and arrow stood in a boat. Upon
the opposite wall, a copse depicted a forest, through which
horsemen galloped venire d terre after fleeing stags. Be-
neath a regal umbrella, held by attendants, rode the king
himself. Above the hunting scene was a gaudy group of
four figures, better preserved than the others; believed to
have been carved for the Governor of Kermanshah at the
beginning of the nineteenth century. Two berobed
courtiers, in full regalia, loaded with pearls and studded
with jewels, paid homage to a figure seated upon a throne
and attended by a page. The whole was framed in a
decorated archway.

Some yards along the rock-face, within a smaller grotto,
a counsellor supported a couple of ambassadors wearing
elaborate uniforms, with spurs, swords, and high plumed
head-dresses. They carried wreaths. Two inscriptions
recorded that the figure on the right was Shapur, and that
on the left was Bahram.

A few yards on, three more figures had been carved in
the bare rock. One head rested against the conventional
rays of the sun. All wore long beards. Shapur stood
upon the prostrate body of a Roman soldier, symbolizing
his victories over the Emperor Constantine, avenged by
Julian, After Julian's death, Shapur once more repelled
the Romans and forced them to sign a peace, by which
Persia not only regained the provinces Rome had con-
quered, but annexed several others.

"Here the bold sculptor bids the mountain's side
Speak Rome's disgrace, and lofty Shapur's pride."
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